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NORTH VIEW, SHOWING CHAPTER HOUSE AND CHAIN GATE 


SOME OF THE GLORIES OF WELLS CATHEDRAL 
BY ADELAIDE CURTISS 


western England has been often ably described 

and most carefully studied. It has, however, a 
new charm for every visitor, while its abundance of fine 
detail makes it a very mine of wealth for the antiquarian 
and lover of the past. Probably the western front of 
this cathedral has made it particularly famous among the 
other cathedrals of England, but this facade, massed with 
ranks of splendid carved figures of saints and kings, as it 
still is, can tell no more remarkable story than the nave, 
or other portions of the edifice. 

The nave and transepts are indeed most important from 
an architectural point of view. The western facade was a 
mere screen, beautiful as it might be, where the early 
sculptor could display his handiwork, but the interior rep- 
resents a valuable chapter in architectural history. Wells 


T HIS noble and beautiful old cathedral of south- 


Cathedral was undoubtedly considered worthy of the best 
efforts of the age, and great sums of money and much 
labor were lavished upon it. Founded, as the cathedral 
was, in the eighth century, the present buildings date only 
from the close of the Norman period, though occupying 
the site of the Norman buildings, just as these in turn 
had replaced the Saxon. While authorities long held dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to the builders of Wells 
Cathedral, it is now definitely ascertained that the struc- 
ture as a whole embodies “four distinct varieties of Early 
English work, covering a period of about a century,” be- 
ginning from the year 1174. The Lady Chapel and chap- 
ter-house, however, are fine examples of Decorated Gothic, 
while the western towers are representative of the style 
Perpendicular. 
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The Early English construction in the nave, transepts, 
and choir of Wells is famous as representing, with that of 
the cathedral of Lincoln, the inception of Gothic in Eng- 
land. Indeed, Bishop Jocelin, who built the west front 
of Wells Cathedral, and in the interior carried forward 
so enthusiastically the design of his immediate predeces- 
sors, was a brother of St. Hugh, that bishop of Lincoln 
Cathedral who will always be remembered for his work 
there in being, as some consider him, the true originator 
of Gothic architecture. The “stiff-leaved foliage,” very 
similar to that of Lincoln Cathedral, the pointed arch, and 
the Gothic methods of vaulting, are ably used at Wells, 
while the whole, though representing, as was said, the 
work of several builders, is unusually harmonious. 

It is most amusing to study some of the designs of 
the capitals, those of the transepts being the earliest as 
to date, although some of the figures here, represented as 
suffering from the toothache, are later in date than the 
nave itself. In explaining these grotesques just referred 
to it might be well to say that St. William Bytton, a 
bishop here (1267-1274), was thought to have wrought 
many miracles, and those suffering from various ailments, 
particularly toothache, are said to have found relief at his 
shrine. Other capitals, also in the transepts, show vari- 
ous groups, a cobbler at his work, a woman taking a thorn 
from her foot, but above all the grape stealers, the farm- 
ers in pursuit, the capture and the punishment, are par- 
ticularly interesting and realistic. On the capitals of the 
nave are curious human-headed birds and various gro- 
tesques, but the “stiff-leaved foliage” entwined around 
them is very vigorous and beautiful. 

Of the sculpture upon the facade, where some of the 
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FLYING ARCHES, WELLS CATHEDRAL 
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DETAILS OF CAPITALS IN NAVE 


figures, originally 350 in number, are larger than life size, 
much has been written. One scholar says of them: “The 
statuary (of the Wells facade) is not only the finest col- 
lection of medieval sculpture to be found in England; but, 
separately, the figures are with few exceptions finer than 
any others in this country (England), while some of them 
are almost as beautiful as the greatest masterpieces in 
Italy or France.” Mr. Charles 1. Moore, in his “Develop- 
ment and Character of Gothic Architecture,” also says of 
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this western front: “For simplicity of motive, veracity 
of conception, and monumental grandeur, this sculpture 
certainly deserves to hold an eminent place in the art of 
the Middle Ages. Taken as a whole, this sculpture of 
Wells lends an unique impressiveness to the facade with 
which it is associated; and, faulty as both are, they con- 
stitute a monument which must always rank among the 
grand achievements of art.” Perhaps some of the very 
noblest of these figures are those of the twelve apostles, 
which form the upper and eighth tier of the horizontal 
ranks extending across this famous facade. Worn and 
mutilated by Time and the elements as they may be, these 
sculptures are nevertheless full of grace and majesty. 


Among the peculiar and characteristic features of the 
cathedral are the inverted arches built to strengthen, 
from the inside, the central tower. Wells is, in a meas- 
ure, imperfect in construction, having no vaulting-shaft 
in the nave, illustrating the fact that many of the earliest 
constructed English cathedrals lack the symmetry and 
logical methods of building so characteristic of those of 
France. The stairway leading up from the cathedral into 
the connecting chapter-house, its steps deeply worn by the 
feet of the faithful; the beautiful octagonal chapter- 
house itself, with its central pillar; the chain-gate; and 
the picturesque cloister and Bishop’s Palace, with its sur- 
rounding wall and moat—all these should not be neglected 
by the visitor. Wells Cathedral as a whole is most de- 
lightful, and he must be difficult to please who fails to 
appreciate its charm. The treasures of mediaeval archi- 
tecture should be especially cherished. Let us be thank- 
ful for those that escaped the hand of a barbarous foe. 
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SUGGESTED TREATMENT FOR PATIO 


COMPETITION FOR SANTA BARBARA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AND MEMORIAL 


County of Santa Barbara instituted a public compe- 

tition wherein the program expressed a desire to 
erect a Court House to accommodate the needs of the 
county, also offices for the city of Santa Barbara, and a 
Convention Hall, to be dedicated as a memorial to “Our 
Soldier Boys.” 

The jury of award consisted of eight members—H. S. 
Deaderick, J. T. Torrence, S. T. Stanwood, J. F. Frick, 
C. L. Preisker, members of Board of Supervisors; Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, architect, San Francisco; J. E. Allison, 
architect, Los Angeles; and Clarence A. Black, a promi- 
nent banker and citizen of Santa Barbara. 

J. Corbley Pool of Santa Barbara was appointed by the 
Board of Supervisors to act as “advisor” in the conduct of 
the competition. 

The program was made as brief as possible and in ac- 
cordance with procedure of the American Institute of 
Architects, the requirements being clearly stated as to 
the various departments, offices, etc. All spaces and 
rooms, with sizes, were indicated by list and schedule, 
with an allowance or variation amounting to 15 per cent 
in floor areas. The location of various rooms and depart- 
ments was left to the judgment of the competitors; in 
fact, wide latitude or freedom in plan and design, both 


Sa months ago the Board of Supervisors of the 


upon interior and exterior, was permitted, with the result 
of an interesting diversity of expression from the archi- 
tects who entered this competition. 

The first prize design by Mr. Mathews discloses an en- 
deavor to create a scheme Spanish in feeling and in keep- 
ing with the climate, history and environment of Santa 
Barbara. Many of the motives in general composition 
are from Spain and her colonies; the main towers are 
reminiscent of Zacatecas. The circular and rectangular 
courts or patios, with their gardens and fountains and 
relation to surrounding departments and offices, suggest 
an interesting and unusual solution to the problem as pre- 
sented in the program governing the competition. 

Although the plan spreads over considerable area, all 
main offices, departments and Superior Courts are situ- 
ated around the circular patio; therefore, centrally lo- 
cated. Minor city and county offices are placed in adja- 
cent wings, which form two sides to the large rectangular 
patio. At the end of this latter court is situated the 
“Convention Hall” or auditorium. The designer felt that 
public gatherings would be a disturbing element, there- 
fore this hall is placed at the end of the composition and 
at the same time within easy access from the rest of the 
building. There are openings with glass doors from 


both main and gallery floors into this rectangular court— 
(Continued on page 95) 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW 


a pleasant feature during intermissions for those who 
desire to enter this patio and enjoy the cloisters, gardens 
and fountain and cooling influence during the warm sea- 
son. Furthermore, a special night illumination of these 
patios would be an added attraction. 

Among the illustrations is a small perspective sketch 
suggesting a bas relief memorial in the larger court—the 
upper portion to be executed in figures of colored terra 
cotta, the lower in marble relief—and at the base are to 
be inscribed the names of Santa Barbara boys who have 
fallen for their country. If this suggestion is followed, a 
simple pool will be placed in the center of the patio in- 
stead of a fountain in order that an unobstructed view of 
the memorial from the opposite end may be had. In the 
lobby of the auditorium is also a suggestion for mural 
decoration upon the upper portion of the end wall, with 
sculpture beneath. 

Provision is made for a stage in the Convention Hall 
large enough to accommodate a chorus or considerable 
number of musicians for concerts. An organ loft is also 
suggested in the hope that public-spirited citizens might 
donate an organ as an additional attraction and encourage- 
ment for good music. 

The group has practically two main fronts, thereby 
eliminating the ordinary rear elevation which is so com- 
mon to many of our public buildings. The thought is to 
place this group in the center of the lot, with open gar- 
dens facing Anapamu and Figueroa Streets. This is pos- 
sible, as the block of land upon which the future building 
is to be placed is 454 feet square; the depth of the group is 
such that ample space will be left for these gardens. The 
site is one block from the main business street (which 
runs at right angles with the above two named streets) 
and an opening could be made from the business section 
of the city, revealing the Recorder and Superior Court 
room end of the group; thus a view could be obtained from 
a greater distance and the two main towers would appear 
above and behind this end elevation. 

If desired, the open gardens at some future time could 
be surrounded with a low wall and iron fence in simple 
design, with ornamental gates and entrances—a common 
Spanish custom. 

The plan is such that the building can be placed nearer 
one street or be turned across lot in the opposite way. 

One elevation is higher by reason of grade and this 
provides additional height for access to the garage under 
the auditorium and police and water departments along 
the remainder of this front. 

Entrances to the lobby of the Convention Hall and else- 
where into the courts are to have grilles and gates, Span- 
ish in character. These doorways are to be executed in 
terra cotta, with a touch of color here and there. 

Materials for the group may be of concrete, or brick and 
and stucco with ornaments, or brick of light warm tone 
with terra cotta trimmings, ornaments, etc., tiles to tower 
domes in two or three colors, and remainder of the roof 
tiles of the usual Spanish type. 


NOTE ON THE SANTA BARBARA COUNTY COURT 
HOUSE COMPETITION. 
By MORRIS M. BRUCE, Sec. S. F. Chapter, A. I. A. 

The program for the competition for the group of build- 
ings to be erected in Santa Barbara for the County and 
City offices and a Memorial Auditorium was approved by 
the Competition Committee of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. The 


requirements for the City offices were partly regulated 
by the fact that these offices were to be temporarily 
rented from the County, and that in time a separate 
municipal building is to be built. 

The stipulation was made that the competition draw- 
ings were to be made in pencil only, which caused several 
sets to be ruled out that might otherwise have received 
serious consideration at the hands of the jury, although 
the design awarded first place was undoubtedly best 
suited to location and purpose of all those submitted. 

Twelve sets of plans were received in the competition, 
out of which were chosen four prize designs, as follows: 
First prize, Edgar A. Mathews, San Francisco; second 
prize, William Mooser and Horace G. Simpson, San Fran- 
cisco; third prize, Bliss & Faville, San Francisco; fourth 
prize, F. E. Brewster, Riverside, California. 

The four premiated designs, as one would expect from 
the program, reveal extremely diverse ideas in the solu- 
tions of the problem. 

There being no suggestion in the program of a precon- 
ceived arrangement of plan on the part of the framers of 
the program, the competitors were entirely free of lead- 
ing-strings as to plan and style. 

This freedom from worry as to what was in the minds 
of the framers of the program must certainly have re- 
leased a very considerable portion of valuable time for 
the study of the problem. 

The reaction of climate, history and environment upon 
the competitions is worthy of notice. 

The first and second prize designs reflect notably, and 
the fourth in less degree, the Spanish antecedents of the 
modern Santa Barbara, and the first, especially, seems to 
fit the climate. 

The first prize design suggests most markedly the Span- 
ish work, and perhaps has a certain monastic flavor, but 
it is only a flavor, as numerous windows opening to the 
streets remove any suggestion of seclusion, in spite of the 
very charming enclosed patios or courts. 

The disposition of masses, as seen in the elevation, most 
admirably discloses the arrangement of the plan, a virtue 
not to be overlooked. The disposition of the memorial 
hall at one end of the group, and all business offices con- 
nected together by most excellent circulation, is to be 
commended. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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INDUSTRIAL ART A NATIONAL ASSET 
BY H. M. KURTZWORTH 


development of the United States has been recog- 

nized by the Bureau of Education at Washington 
through the recent publication of a thirty-two page 
pamphlet entitled “Industrial Art, a National Asset.” This 
contains a series of graphic charts and descriptive text 
by H. M. Kurtzworth, director of the Grand Rapids School 
of Art and Industry. 

How much this country is behind European nations in 
its industrial art development and how important it is for 
us immediately to undertake a nation-wide campaign for 
industrial art education is evident from the exhibition of 
French art applied to industry which is being held in 
New York City during the month of August. It is under 
the auspices of the French Government and the Franco- 
American Board of Commerce and Industry. 

The great need for literature on the subject of indus- 
trial art education was brought directly to the attention 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, by a res- 
olution passed at the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Arts, held in Detroit in May, 1918. 

The preface to this important publication, by Florence 
N. Levy, general manager of the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters at 10 East Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City, calls attention to the fact that these 
charts were originally prepared to aid in securing for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., an annual appropriation of about 
$5,000 for the maintenance of a School of Art and Indus- 
try. Similar schools might, with advantage, be estab- 
lished in every city having 50,000 or more inhabitants. 
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CHART 1 
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The charts are fully described by Mr. Kurtzworth. The 
first symbolizes the stages through which an idea passes 
from its incevtion to the production of the finished article 
and its use by the general public, with special emphasis 
upon the importance of design in the evolution of the idea. 
Good draftsmanship, as the basis of all graphic and con- 
structive arts, not only is the means of making a living 
but is one of the best ways of learning to see, think about, 
reproduce and recreate the things that make life enjoy- 
able and efficient. 


The second chart compares the length of time that the 
average hundred boys and girls remain in school with the 
income of the average American wage earner. From this 
it appears that 67 per cent leave school before complet- 
ing the eighth grade and 68 per cent earn less than $15 a 
week; that only 10 per cent attend high school and but 
3 per cent remain to graduate, while 5 per cent earn 
$1,250 a year and over. There is, therefore, a direct and 
proportional relationship between the education a city 
provides and the incomes of its workers. 

The third chart shows that the nation’s most valuable 
resource is its fund of human energy and that upon the 
highly trained talents of her citzens the future industrial, 
commercial, personal, civic and national welfare of the 
United States depends. According to occupation, the 
need for understanding the value of the industrial arts 
appears to be an integral part of the activities of the 35 
per cent who are producers during 33 per cent of their 
time and of the entire population who are 100 per cent 
consumers of commodities 100 per cent of the time. 

The effect of environment upon character and the in- 
dustrial arts upon environment (chart four) indicates 
definitely now, as it has in previous chapters of the his- 
tory of the race, that the fate of the nation lies in the 
hands of the workmen and designers even more than in 
those of the warriors and statesmen. In the choice of 
the furnishings of American homes, two-thirds of which 
must be chosen according to the dictates of incomes of 
less than $15 a week, the average citizen finds his chief 
opportunity to express his instinct for the beautiful. Im- 
agine the effect for good or evil of over 102,000,000 
“artists” thus creating an environment in over eighteen 
million dwellings for the increasing twenty-two million 
families. 

The fifth chart is devoted to urging the necessity for 
efficient art courses in grade and high schools. It points 
out that 90 per cent of our citizens are entirely dependent 
upon the art education they receive before leaving the 
eighth grade, 7 per cent upon the taste that they acquire 
in high school and only the remaining 3 per cent are 
likely to continue their studies in colleges. It is evident, 
therefore, that both grade and high schools in drawing, 
manual training and any form of the industrial arts 
should deal with the appreciation and understanding of 
the vital things of actual life to enable students to see 
accurately and to apprehend the wonders of nature; to 
express their ideas adequately, accurately and with some 
beauty where words fail or where construction necessi- 
tates definite mechanical accuracy; to encourage pupils 
to continue through the technical schools of art and in- 
dustry in order that they may become salesmen or makers 
of the useful and beautiful things which enhance the full 
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The NATIONS MOST VALUABLE RESOURCE 
1S ITS FUND OF HUMAN ENERGY 
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EDITORIAL 


CLOSER RELATIONS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


LSEWHERE in this issue is printed the resume of 

a pamphlet on industrial art. The material of this 

article is excellent and timely, but its practical ap- 
plication under the present system of conflicting inter- 
ests is going to be difficult. Granted that efficient train- 
ing be given for the various industries, when the appren- 
tice attempts to utilize the results of his education he 
encounters one obstacle after another, especially if he is 
ambitious and wishes to advance. 

There are many interests in common between the archi- 
tectural profession and the building trade, or better, be- 
tween those engaged in designing and those engaged in 
constructing edifices. At present there are also many 
separate and even opposing interests. It is the part of 
common sense to work—by degrees—toward the great- 
est possible co-operation for the common end. In a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of the A. I. A. an interesting 
English suggestion is given, advocating the organizing 
of a National Building Guild. This, with its medieval 
precedents, would seem to be reactionary, but it is well 
defended from standpoints of modern practice and expe- 
dient. Without discussing the details of organization, 


which would of necessity be a slow, complicated process, 
“it would demonstrate to all and sundry that the guild 
movement is not only a demand for economic justice, but 
a demand for the elementary right of every man to take 
an interest in his work—a right which is not to be sur- 
rendered to any temporary or imaginary economic con- 
venience. For such a surrender would prove to be an in- 
superable obstacle to craft development and defeat the 
aims of a Building Trades Guild, not the least of which is 
the recovery, for the workers, of some of that spontaneity 
and joy of creation which was the heritage of the me- 
dizeval craftsman.” 

Such a Guild is hardly to be looked for under present 
conditions; but the start has been made in the right 
direction, and the architectural profession should welcome 
and encourage such movements as that of the Michigan 
school described in this issue. It is notable, also, that a 
step has been taken in this city toward better relations, 
through the conferences which are now being held be- 
tween representatives of the Institute and of the building 
industries relative to contracts. 


TheG ARDEN 


A NEW ERA FOR LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


BY PROF. J. W. GREGG, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


T seems fairly safe to prophesy that, in the immediate 
I future, demands almost without precedent will be made 

upon Landscape Architecture all over this country. 
The time has arrived for creating permanent memorials 
of the war and for glorifying the part that men and 
women of many nations have played in the struggle, and 
the art of Landscape Architecture will be called upon to 
meet these new demands. While it is now ranked as one 
of the fine arts and as one of the effective means by 
which the general aesthetic sense of any community can 
be made manifest, it has not in the past been used exten- 
sively as a means of commemorating the achievements of 
a people, the love of country, the worship of high ideals 
or to record for future generations the magnitude of hu- 
man sacrifices. Therefore, it is natural to expect that, 
under the stimulus of war-created emotion, and under 
the influence of that exaltation which, for good or ill, war 
tends to promote, Landscape Architecture will develop a 
new impulse and enter upon a fresh range of activity. 
Moreover, there is so much to commemorate that the 
landscape architects will have abounding opportunities 
to prove the extent of their capacities and their grasp 
on the conditions under which this art will have to be 
practiced. 

These conditions will be, in many respects, unlike any 
that have existed in the past. There has never been a 
war which has intimately involved so many nations or in 
which so much that is vital to civilization has been at 
stake; there has never been one of which the after con- 
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sequences are so likely to affect the social order of every 
country and to change the direction of national progress 
all over the world. There has never been a previous con- 
flict with such vast issues, or which has called for such 
stupendous sacrifices in all classes of a community, or 
such universal resolution to face with hope and courage 
the most anxious uncertainties. 

Because of all this, the Landscape Architecture of the 
future will have to be endowed with particular qualities, 
if it is to justify itself and be worthy of its period. The 
trivialities to which, in recent years, too many practition- 
ers have descended must be forgotten; the extravagances 
which others have committed, in mistaken efforts to be 
original, must be set aside. Instead, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the purpose of the art must be cultivated. The 
monumental sense must be developed—the simple and 
noble dignity of sentiment that finds its expression more 
in large significance of design than in superficial clever- 
ness of technique. 

Fine craftsmanship will be needed, but this craftsman- 
ship must be used, not to conceal the poverty of the land- 
scape architect’s conception, but to increase the power of 
his ideal and to make more convincing the aesthetic inten- 
tion of his work. There need be no hint of suspicion of 
affectation; the only note that it will be permissible to 
sound must be one of absolute sincerity—one that will 
ring true and be in harmony with the feeling of nations 
which have suffered long and endured courageously. 
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END ELEVATION 
COMPETITION FOR SANTA BARBARA COUNTY COURT HOUSE AND MEMORIAL HALL 
WINNING DESIGN 
EDGAR A. MATHEWS, Architect 
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NOT ONLY INCREASES THE 
QUANTITY OF PRODUCTS BUT 
ENHANCES THEIR VALUE and THE 
EFFICIENT USE OF THE NATION'S 
FAST DIMINISHING RAW MATERIALS 
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GBHE FINER THE SKILLINDESIGN and 

WORKMANSHIP THE GREATER THE IN- 
CREASE TOWARD THE HIGHEST MARKET VALUES 
WB. The finer products have generally been imparted / 


CHART 6 


realization of life’s possibilities and true enjoyment 
thereof. Special stress is laid upon the need in the schools 
of collections of fine objects for study, just as they now 
have collections of books, and for lectures illustrated with 
actual materials. 

The theme of chart six is a quotation from an address 
by President Wilson: “It is evident to every thinking 
man that our industries on the farms, in the shop yards, 
in the mines, and in the factories must be more prolific 
and more efficient than ever.” The commercial supremacy 
of the United States has largely been reared upon the bulk 
disposal of raw materials. American natural resources, 
while vast, are not unlimited. Either we must turn from 
our quantity method and, through industrial art training, 
put the nation’s commerce on a quality basis, or we shall 
lose the opportunities and advantages which our raw ma- 
terials have heretofore offered. On the chart the com- 
modities are arranged with the value of a finished product 
showing the per cent that skill has added to the value of 
the raw material. Thus workmen make pig iron 21 per 
cent more valuable than the raw iron ore, greater skill 
adds 500 per cent when it is made into cash registers, and 
the most skilled designer and craftsman may take a few 
dollars’ worth of material and, through his ability, create 
objects worth one hundred. times the value of the raw ma- 
terial, an increase of 10,000 per cent. The United States 
will not be able to increase the worth of its products to- 
ward the highest market values until it has more schools 
to train its people in the refinement of design and work- 
manship. Industrial art schools will train the natural 
aptitude of our people into using the nation’s raw mate- 
rials more efficiently and by inaugurating, through re- 


MICH ANJA ICES 
YOUR EUG NO DO NOT 
MAKE YOU AS RICH AS WILLTHE 
TRAINED SKILL WHICH PRODUCES 
MORE PROFITAGLE. FINS HED PRODUCTS 
‘Commodity - MIETIGAN Competitor. REASON - 


LUMBER” a Wash. . Nature . 
"FURNITURE . 2nd. N.Y.  SILe. ; 
COPPER ORE 3S rd. Mont. aiure 

. Srd. Conn. . SKILL 
SHEETMETAL . 1I2ih N.Y. . SIKILL 
IRON ORE . 3rd. Minn. . Nature 
CASTINGS . Sik Penr. . CO 
AUTOS . Ist Ohio SIXILL 
PAPER. 8k N™. SI<ILL 
PRINTING . Sik NV. SIXILL 
WOOL. . OQik Wyo. . Nature . 
WOOLENS . I0ik “=v. . Sek. 
LEATHER. Gtr Penn. . SIXILL . 
LEATHERMFG.. I3ik Mass. . SIXILL . 


MICHIGAN is 7th in MANUFACTURING. 
SIKILL makes products 59% mor uable—. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING BACKED “SY MANU. 
FACTURERS € LABOR ORGANIZATIONS - 15 
THE ONLY WAY TO BUILD THE STATE 





Make a chart similar to this for your own State, using the last United States Census 
Report as the basis for comparing the chief raw products with the chief manufactured 
products. The comparative rank of your State and the reason thereof will show 
whether or not industrial art schools would be of benefit. 


CHART 7 


search, a more thorough use of by-products, we will be- 
come less dependent in the future upon foreign countries 
for the fine goods that we use. 

Chart seven is devoted to the State of Michigan, show- 
ing that its natural resources do not make it as rich as will 
the trained skill which produces the more profitable fin- 
ished products. It is suggested that similar charts be made 
for other States, using the latest United States census, 
and thus ascertaining whether or not industrial art 
schools would be of benefit. 

We have heretofore looked upon art education as a lux- 
ury. We must now see education in industrial arts as a 
necessity. In the few States (Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey) where industrial art schools exist they. 
are the result of definite, direct demand and co-operation 
of manufacturers, organized workmen and the educational 
city and State authorities to make the best use of the 
resources of their region. It is the duty of every com- 
munity of American citizens to analyze the resources and 
industries of their vicinity to discover the need for indus- 
trial art education and to take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide such training for the good of the citizens and the 
welfare of the nation. This will enable the United States 
to have the world for its market and will bring increasing 
prosperity as its reward. 

In connection with the present exhibit in New York of 
French industrial art products and the recent organiza- 
tion of the British Institute of Industrial Art, it is of in- 
terest to note (chart eight) that France has thirty-two 
schools of industrial art, that there are thirty-seven cen- 
ters affiliated with the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
England, in addition to the important County Council 
craft schools in London, and that Italy, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and other European countries are equally well sup- 
plied with industrial art schools, including Germany, 
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The EFFICIENCY ond VALUE OF 
SCHOOLS of ART and INDUSTRY 
ALSO INDICATES THEIR INCREASING NEED 






Rank of States inValue Added in Manufacty.— Rank in No.of Art Schools 
GNEW YORK - - $1500 Million- BO inel.* 4-4 


@PENNSYLVANIA -1050 » - - 126 *2Qez: 
BILLINOIS- --- 750 » - 15+ *2e7 
CUMASSACHUSETTS - 650 « @- ig+- *2™ 
GOHIO-:---:-:-: 600 »« SB - 10+ *if~ 
GNEW JERSEY: - 4G0 « @- 2 *i=- 
@ MICHIGAN - - 300 « - 6* tie 
BINDIANA: - - 250 * - 5+**O 


NUMBER» « « »  » JNENGLAND - Ea - 
NUMBER 6 » » « INITALY- @- 
NUMBER» «8 « »  INGERMANY - &B) 


GOMPETITION 1S BECOMING MORE 
AMATTER OF SCHOOLS-.DESIGNS and 
SHOPS THAN THE EASY EXPLOITATION_ 
OF THE NATION'S NATURAL RESOURCES. 


CHART § 


which, before the war, had fifty-nine schools of this type. 
In contrast with this there are but four well-equipped 
industrial art schools in the whole of the United States. 

Chart nine indicates that the success of courses in art 
and industry depends upon their application to real needs. 
While many of the art schools of the United States (there 
are about three hundred) could advantageously revamp 
their ideals, courses and equipment for fine art work, and 
could possibly undertake the education of the industrial 
designer, the obvious and immediate need is for industrial 
art schools which carry the instruction through the entire 
constructive process in a practical and efficient manner. 
The unprofitable academic method of teaching art is not 
a success because it overlooks the fact that designers, 
artists and artisans are essentially workmen, no matter 
how fine are their creative faculties. The profitable old 
masters’ method is based upon the apprenticeship pro- 
cedure of the fifteenth century European Renaissance, 
which begins under actual working conditions. The re- 
sults are that the student gains technical knowledge and 
learns how to apply it; he does actual work and gains 
definite skill which will enable him to become an intelli- 
gent consumer, a proficient salesman or an expert skilled 
workman or creative designer. 

Chart ten is a graphic exposition of the fact that the 
nation’s investment in homes and schools will not help to 
pay big dividends in factories and stores unless the gap 
is bridged by training in taste. Industrial art is a matter 
of business. Foreign industrial art schools are, almost 
without exception, subsidized by the State. The United 
States needs municipal art institutions based upon the 
94 


The SUCCESS OF COURSES IN ART 
and INDUSTRY DEPENDS UPON 
THEIR APPLICATION TO REAL NEEDS 


The UNPROFITAGLE The PROFITAGLE- 
ACADEMIC METHOD OLD MASTERS’ METHOD 
@Abstract Theories 


(Definite Concrete Problem 
Understand Value € Need - 

BExercises to prove  EjAnalyze Similar Articles 
Theories @3 Synthesize Principles 
© Make Original Variations 
GMake Finished Designs 
Make Working Drawngs 
Construct Finished Object 
© Appreciate User's Attitude 
WConsider Economic Aspects 


*NESULT #* 

I- Definite Tectiical Knowledge 
T-Actual Work Accomplished 
ITSUPERFICIAL CONSUMERS = MI-INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 
W ?  SALESMEN IEPROFICIENT SALESMEN 
TEAMATEUR APPRECIATORS Y-SIKILLED PRODUCERS 


WRUE APPRECIATION-INTELLIGENT 
CONSUMPTION and EFFICIENT - 
PRODUCTION IN THE ARTS and 
~ INDUSTRIES-DEPENDS UPON AN 
INTIMATE UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
ACTUAL PROCESSES and A WORI< 
MANLIKE ATTITUDE ON THE PART 
OF STUDENTS and INSTRUCTORS. 


CHART 9 


Probable application. 


GActual applications 
blindly left to student 
after leaving school. 


*RESULT* 
I-Theories proved ¢ filed 
T Portfolios of useless worl. 


local industrial needs of every community. These inspira- 
tional centers of American good taste should include a 
museum of decorative arts with manufactured articles of 
metal, wood, ceramics, textiles, etc.; a museum of fine arts 
to include architecture, sculpture, painting; schools of 
fine art and of industrial art, with studios, workshops and 
salesrooms aiming to apply this inspiration directly to 
local industries; a working library; and opportunities for 
the development of music, poetry and the drama. 

The future progress of our nation depends upon the 
efforts made now to provide this training. Anything done 
in this direction must start with the individuals who in- 
spire civic organizations to immediate action, spreading 
in time to State and national movements. The machinery 
already exists for securing Federal financial support 
through the workings of the Smith-Hughes bill, which 
permits the Federal Board of Vocational Education to du- 
plicate State appropriations for teachers’ salaries. 

Since cities are the first to profit by having better 
trained citizenship capable of producing goods which pay 
higher dividends through their skill, this is a matter 
which cities must put into operation as a business asset 
for the industrial progress of the nation. The last chart, 
therefore, is devoted to indicating how a city can improve 
its goods, making them more attractive through superior 
design and durability, and shows the wisdom and need for 
our cities to take definite steps toward the establishment 
of industrial art schools. Every city can increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of its goods by joining 
in a national movement for educating the people in what 
they should expect as consumers, how they should create 
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as designers, build as manufacturers and suggest as sales- 
people. This is a public affair and not a private one. 

This pamphlet on “Industrial Art, a National Asset,” 
may be secured free by applying to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 


E Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice, 
fostered by the American Institute of Architects, 
has established, as one of its main objects, the 
Inter-Professional Conference, the first meeting of which 
is to be held in Detroit, November 28 and 29, 1919. The 
organizing committee of the conference will include the 
executive council of the Post-War Committee and, rumor 
has it, many notables from the various professions, 
together with such distinguished thinkers as Dr. Felix 
Adler and Dr. Charles A. Beard. 

Subjects likely to come before the Inter-Professional 
Conference are the functions and inter-relations of pro- 
fessional organization; the relations between professions 
and the public; educational obligations of the professions. 
There is sure to be awakened a great public interest in the 
purposes and activities of the conference. Some of the 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects have 
standing or special committees already at work in their 
respective localities on the subject of professional inter- 
relations. 


(Continued from page 87) 

The second prize design approaches the subject from a 
standpoint slightly more suggestive of municipal ser- 
vice, particularly in the open arcades facing on the public 
street, which suggest public use to a greater extent than 
the simpler entrances in number one. 

The placing of the memorial hall in the center of the 
group, while desirable from the purely compositional 
standpoint, seems not so defensible from the standpoint 
of utility, as it splits the working part of the building in 
two, compelling a surplus of “lost steps.” 

The whole group, like number one, is perfectly expres- 
sive of the varying usages of its different parts, and has 
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an undoubted picturesqueness and variety which have 
great charm. 

Number three, as far as the exterior is concerned, does 
not hark back to the old local tradition, but appears as a 
very beautiful composition of a decidedly classical asso- 
ciation of Italian derivation, but suggesting some of the 
eighteenth century French buildings whose courts are 
separated from the street by a screen of columns, like the 
School of Surgery in Paris. 


The interior of the court, however, shows reminiscence 
of the Spanish in the decoration of the doorways and the 
large expanse of unbroken wall above the windows. The 
arrangement of the plan, with the memorial hall at one 
end and the office sections adjoining each other, is desir- 
able, although there is lack of circulation from one block 
to the other. 


Number four is a rather conventional and utilitarian 
solution, and assuming the accommodations provided are 
equal to those of the other designs, would probably be 
the most economical to build. The plan is most compact 
and would provide excellent working conditions for the 
different departments, although a separation of the en- 
trance to the memorial hall from that to the business 
portions of the building would seem preferable, although 
not vital, as the hall would generally be used when the 
offices are closed. 


The accompanying photographs of the various designs 
tell more clearly than a written description how the prize- 
winning competitors developed their ideas of what is fit- 
ting for a Court House for Santa Barbara. 

Altogether, from the standpoint of appropriate design 
and satisfactory plan, the people of the county are to 
be congratulated upon the result, and we may be sure 
that Mr. Mathews’ skill in carrying out his design will 


justify the selection of the jury. 
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REAL ESTATE 


NEW HOUSES FOR TUSCANY 


Future American tourists in Tuscany will imagine 
themselves suddenly transported to California, if the 
plans of the American Red Cross now under way for re- 
habilitating the district recently laid waste by the earth- 
quake materialize. As soon as news of the disaster 
reached American Red Cross headquarters in Italy relief 
parties were dispatched to Tuscany, the list of workers 
including two contractors. American Red Cross and Ital- 
ian contractors discussed plans for rebuilding the devas- 
tated area, and the Americans recommended the low, 
solidly built type of house popular in California—of stone 
or concrete, with roof firmly attached. 

While awaiting the decision of the Italian Government 
the natives are being housed in tents and portable houses. 
The portable house manufactured by the Red Cross in 
France, co-operating with the Friends’ Unit and the 
French Government, has proved invaluable in this emer- 
gency. A large shipment of these houses was sent to the 
stricken district immediately upon receipt of news of the 
earthquake, and with hammer and nails they were soon 
erected. Instructions for erection accompanied each 
house, so that even an inexperienced workman could put 
it up. 

The‘ready relief given the people of Tuscany by the 
American Red Cross is only typical of what it has done 
and stands ready to do in time of disaster. In the recent 
flood at Corpus Cristi, Tex., Red Cross relief agencies 
were among the first on the ground. An important part 
of the peace program is preparation for relief giving in 
time of disaster. When you answer the roll call, Novem- 
ber 2-11, you are helping to safeguard your community. 


CALIFORNIA ENJOYS BIGGEST REALTY ACTIVITY 
SINCE 1906 


Marked activity in the realty market has been the outstanding 
feature of the past two months, and if the present rapid develop- 
ment in real estate transfers and building continues 1919 will go 
down in the realty and commercial history as the best year in real 
estate since 1906—that year of the unprecedented rebuilding 
activity. 

It is estimated that the real estate transactions of San Francisco 
alone for 1919 will be in excess of $50,000,000, a figure which shows 
that the city is keeping step with the building and realty develop- 
ment of the rest of the country. What the rest of the State is doing 
in the same line can be gauged from the above figures. At all 
events there is much development going on. 


FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY TO BUILD ON 
MONTGOMERY 


One of the most important realty and building moves of the past 
month was the announcement from the First Federal Trust Com- 
pany to the effect that they would start in to build as soon as plans 
for their new building were complete, on their Montgomery Street 
lot adjoining their First National Bank Building. Tenants in the 
Lick Building have been notified to vacate and already many prom- 
inent firms and offices have moved from there. 

The work of tearing down the present structure which rests upon 
this site is expected to start soon and after that building of the big 
office building which the bank will put up will be undertaken. 


ST. FRANCIS GARDENS SALES TOTAL $200,000 


According to Mason-McDuffie Co., agents for St. Francis Gar- 


dens, they have passed the $200,000 mark in sales in that high-class 
tract. 
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STATE’S IMPROVEMENTS TOTAL HUGE SUM FOR YEAR 


According to a statement issued by State Controller John S. 
Chambers, the value of California’s improvements for this year will 
reach the enormous figures of $794,626,946. Of this amount Los 
Angeles county holds the distinction of being first in the amount of 
improvements, while San Francisco holds second place. There are 
48,952,382 acres of assessed land in the State, Kern county holding 
the record for the largest assessed acreage. Kern county possesses 
3,368,087 acres. San Francisco has but 28,760 acres to her credit, 
but of course it is what is upon these acres in San Francisco county 
which counts in arriving at an estimate of their value. The total 
real estate value of the State is placed at $1,973,857,724. San 
Francisco’s portion of this valuation is $297,741,756. The value of 
California’s personal property is placed at $540,845,758. The value 
of money and solvent credits is $48,166,663. 


SOUTH-OF-MARKET DISTRICT TO BE MADE INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 


Concerted efforts by the Civic League of Improvement Clubs 
and other public and semi-public associations and organizations are 
now being made to make the entire section known as the South-of- 
Market district one big industrial area. The above mentioned or- 
ganizations, through their attorneys and officers, are at work upon 
plans and city ordinances looking toward this end, and the big 
business men behind the movement hope that before long they will 
see their ideas being worked out in concrete form. By united 
action the Board of Supervisors has been induced to pave the prin- 
cipal streets south of Market Street, and this will be followed by 
placing the smaller streets in proper condition. 


Many fine concrete factory buildings have been erected in this 
district during the last five years, and to such an extent has the 
business of San Francisco grown that many of these new buildings 
are already proving inadequate to the demands made by their 
occupants. 

The next important step is the leveling of Rincon hill, prepara- 
tions for which are now being made. With the leveling of this hill 
a large manufacturing plant will be built on Harrison Street at or 
near First, and negotiations are now pending for the acquirement 
of the necessary site. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO HAVE CHAIN OF BEAUTIFUL 
BOULEVARDS 


San Francisco will some day be known as the “City of Beautiful 
Boulevards” if the plans for the construction of the Market Street 
extension, west of Twin Peaks and its connecting boulevards, are 
carried out. This extension, which will cost $100,000, will provide 
a connecting link in a chain of boulevards to the west of Twin 
Peaks that represent an investment of more than $250,000 and will 
give direct communication between the downtown section and the 
entire southwestern part of the city. 

The boulevards which this extension will connect up are: Juni- 
pero Serra, Sloat, Portola Drive, and Corbett Road beyond Twenty- 
fourth Street. 

The work of building this connecting link would be paid for out 
of the good-roads fund derived from the automobile tax revenue. 
It is pointed out that this extension of Market Street would have 
an infinite value from a tourist standpoint, as it would provide a 
motor trip over the Peaks and either down the peninsula or around 
the great highway to Golden Gate Park and other points that 
would make known the community’s beauty points to thousands of 
visitors each year. 


Mr. Frank W. Sharman announces the opening of an 


office at 12 East Broadway, Tuscon, Arizona, for the prac- 


tice of architecture and landscape engineering. He would 
appreciate the receipt of catalogues and price lists of 
building materials and equipment. 
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OFFICIAL NEWS OF PACIFIC COAST CHAPTERS, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, 333 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, H. M. Patterson, 
324 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. 
Withey, 621 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Public Information, J. E. Allison, 1405 Hibernian 
Building, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except 
July and August, at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland; Ore. Date of Meetings, third Thursday of 
every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


MINUTES OF SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects was held at Lacay’s Restau- 
rant on Thursday, September 18, 1919. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher, at 7:30 p. m. 

No meetings were held during the months of June, July and Au- 
gust owing to the summer vacation. 

Minutes—The minutes of the adjourned meeting, held on May 22, 
1919, were read and approved. 

Unfinished Business—There was no unfinished business. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


S. F. Sub-Committee on Competitions—A letter was sent to the 
Board of Education of the city of San Rafael with reference to 
a competition for a proposed high school. 

Executive Committee—During the summer period the Board of 
Directors held quite a few meetings. The principal matters to 
come before it on which action was taken are as follows: 

Mr. James W. Plachek of 2014 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, was 
elected a Chapter member. 

The Board of Directors, in accordance with the action of the 
Chapter at its last meeting, took up with the General Contractors’ 
Association several matters in connection with the submission of 
bids and the letting of contracts. Some correspondence was had on 
the subject with the General Contractors’ Association and a set of 
rules issued by the General Contractors’ Association containing 
several features which this Board considered objectionable. Fol- 
lowing this it was the sense of the Board that any rules adopted 
for the submission of bids and letting of contracts should be uni- 
form and apply to all contractors, general as well as departmental. 
Acting on this idea, the Hon. P. H. McCarthy, president of the 
Building Trades Council, was requested to use his offices in calling 
a meeting of all interested: to consider the subject. 

A meeting was called on September 11th which was attended by 
representatives of the leading associations in the building indus- 
try. As a result of this meeting a set of resolutions was adopted 
as the sense of the meeting and the nucleus of a permanent organ- 
ization formed by the election of a set of officers, with the chair- 
man, Mr. William Mooser, empowered to appoint a committee made 
up of representatives of each interested organization, which com- 
mittee would provide rules and by-laws for the operation of the 
organization. 

Practice—No report. 

Relations with Coast Chapters—No report. 

Building Laws—-The chair appointed a conference with Mr. 
Frank DeLisle, chairman of the real estate board committee, that 
an effort would be made to hold a meeting of those interested at an 
early date. 

Committee on Legislation—No report. 

Public Information—No report. 

Education—No report. 

Entertainment—No report. 

Library of S. F. Architectural Club—No report. 





Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, First Vice-President, Carl Gould, 
Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove. Third 
vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane, Secretary, Louis 
Baeder, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. Baker, Seattle. 
Counsels: Chas. H. Bebb, Sherwood D. Ford, and G. 
C. Field. Date of Meeting, first Wednesday, except 
July, August and September, at Seattle, except one 
in Spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D.C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Committee on Collection of Delinquent Dues—No report. 
Building Material Exhibit—No report. 
Materials and Specifications—Mr. Smith O’Brien reported prog- 
ress. 


Nomination of Officers—A report was received from the Nom- 
inating Committee as follows: 


September 18, 1919. 
San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A. 

Dear Sirs: Your Nominating Committee begs leave to present 
for your consideration at the next annual meeting election, to he 
held in October, 1919, the following candidates for office for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Sylvain Schnaittacher; vice-president, Arthur Brown, 
Jr.; secretary, Morris M. Bruce; directors, William Otis Raiguel 
(vice Devlin, term expired), John Reid, Jr. (vice O’Brien, term ex- 
pired). Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Fred H. Meyer, 
(Signed) George W. Kelham, 
(Signed) William Mooser, Chairman. 


Committee on New Quarters with S. F. Architectural Club—Mr. 
Schnaittacher reported that the Club’s new quarters were about 
completed and that a “house warming” would soon be arranged. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
Communications—From Mr. D. Knickerbocker Boyd relative to 
an article in the Architectural Forum for August on account of 
“Three Recent Conventions of Interest to Architects”; from Mr. 
Charles Peter Weeks relative to the new rules of the General Con- 


tractors, and from Messrs. Fred H. Meyer, Master Plumbers’ Asso- 


ciation, Master Painters’ Association, and P. H. McCarthy, with 
reference to a meeting to be held with the Chapter to discuss mat- 
ters of interest to the architects and the entire building industry. 

Mr. Morris M. Bruce was appointed a member of the Industrial 
Accident Commission committee on electrical utilization orders. 

It was moved by Mr. Meyer, and seconded, that names of delin- 
quents be apportioned among the members present, who will make 
a final report as to the possibility of collections. Carried. 

On motion made and duly seconded, Mr. D. Knickerbocker Boyd’s 
letter was referred to the executive committee for action. 


The following amendments to the by-laws were duly submitted 
and will be voted upon at the meeting: 


Article I1I—Initiation Fees and Dues 

Section 1. Fiscal Year. To read “The fiscal year of this Chap- 
ter will be the calendar year beginning October ist and ending 
September 30th.” 

Section 4. Annual Dues; when Payable. To read “Annual dues 
are payable in advance on the first day of October. Any person 
who is assigned to membership or elected to associateship on or 
after April 1st shall pay only one-half of the annual dues.” 
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Article VII 

Section 1. Executive Committee. To be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following clause: “The executive committee shall con- 
stitute a board of directors of the Chapter.” 

The report of the executive committee was read and ordered 
placed on file. 

Following a discussion of the report of the action on the board of 
directors in meeting with other associations interested in the build- 
ing industry, it was moved and seconded that the chair be empow- 
ered to call a special meeting of the Chapter to further discuss the 
question of the Chapter’s relations with the said group of associa- 
tions. 

The members present were much pleased to welcome home from 
European service three fellow members—Messrs. Sidney B. New- 
som, John Bakewell, Jr., and Ernest Coxhead—who each in turn 
told of his experiences in the different departments of effort to end 
the great war—Mr. Newsom in the army engineers, Mr. Bakewell 
in construction work for the Red Cross and Mr. Coxhead teaching 
in the army university. 


ADJOURNMENT 
There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 10:35 p. m. 
Approved October 16, 1919. 


MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The annual meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects was held on Thursday, October 16, 
1919, at the Portola-Odeon Restaurant. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher. 

Minutes—The minutes of the meeting held on September 18, 
1919, and the special meeting on October 9 were read and approved. 

Annual Address of the President—The president’s annual address 
was read and ordered placed on file. 

Report of the Executive Committee—The executive committee’s 
report was read and ordered placed on file. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer—The secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port was read and ordered placed on file. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
S. F. Sub-Committee on Competitions—No report. 
Practice—No report. 
Relations with Coast Chapters—No report. 


Building Laws—No formal report, but Mr. Schnaittacher reported 
Mr. DeLisle of the Real Estate Board, who has shown great inter- 
est in the subject, expects to be able to obtain the services of Mr. 
Cohn of the State Immigration and Housing Commission, together 
with the benefit of the commissioner’s investigations and reports. 
With this assistance it is hoped that the subject of the revision of 
the building laws will be taken up in the near future. 

Committee on Legislation—No report. 

Public Information—No report. 

Education—No report. 

Entertainment—No report. 

Library of S. F. Architectural Club—No report. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Committee on Collection of Delinquent Dues—No report. 
Materials and Specifications—No report. 
Building Material Exhibit—No report. 
Committee to Audit the Books of the Chapter—No report. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Amendments to By-Laws—The amendments to the by-laws, 
which were presented at the last meeting and copies of which were 
mailed to all members, were again read and after discussion were 
each adopted unanimously. The amendments are as follows: 

Article I1I—Initiation Fees and Dues 

Section 1. Fiscal Year. To read “The fiscal year of this Chap- 
ter shall be the calendar year beginning October ist and ending 
September 30th.” 

Section 4. Annual Dues; When Payable. To read “Annual dues 
are payable in advance on the first day of October. Any person 
who is assigned to membership or elected to associateship on or 
after April 1st shall pay only one-half of the annual dues.” 


Article VII 


Section 1. Executive Committee. Shall be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following clause: “The executive committee shall con- 
stitute the board of directors for the Chapter.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 

Communications—From William Stanley Parker relative to State 
legislation regarding the practice of architecture, also a model form 
for the same, one concerning the equalization of delegates’ ex- 
penses; from the Department of Physical Education at Sacramento 
regarding gymnasium construction; from the American Society for 
Testing Materials relative to the standardization of specifications 
for materials of engineering and the methods of testing; from the 
Secretary of the Art Service League of the Institute asking for 
support of the Institute in the work of the League; from the execu- 
tive committee of the Institute on membership, enclosing a copy of 
the new Institute application; from Mr. E. C. Kemper, enclosing a 
circular of general information of the Institute’s procedures. 


NEW BUSINESS 

On motion, duly made and seconded, Mr. Parker’s letter 
in re legislation to regulate the practice of architecture be referred 
to the legislative committee of the Chapter for consideration and 
report, was carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the Chapter approve the prin- 
ciple of equalizing the traveling expenses of delegates to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ conventions. Carried. 

The letter of Mr. Hetherington of the Department of Physical 
Education of the State Board of Education was referred to Mr. 
Mooser, who. will see Mr. Hetherington within a short time and 
discuss with him the subjects included in his letter. 

The communication from the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials was referred to the board of directors for action. 

A motion was offered and duly seconded that the Chapter endorse 
the opinion of the executive committee of the Institute that the 
purposes of the Art Service League as outlined in Mr. Parker’s 
letter will be a direct benefit to the Institute and to the public. 
Carried. 

The following committee was appointed by the chair in accord- 
ance with the resolution in re the matter of taking bids, which 
was adopted at the last meeting: Messrs. William Mooser (chair- 
man), George W. Kelham, Fred H. Meyer, Charles Peter Weeks 
and Smith O’Brien. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The next order of business being the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and there being only one list of nominees, the secre- 
tary was directed to cast the ballot for the regular nominees, 
whereupon the chair announced that the following had been elected 
to serve the Chapter for the ensuing year: 

Sylvain Schnaittacher, president; Arthur Brown, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Morris M. Bruce, secretary; John i’cid, Jr., William Otis 
Raiguel, directors. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Subject to approval.............................--- , 1919. 

MORRIS M. BRUCE, Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
To the Members of the San Francisco Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects. 

Gentlemen: In closing my first term as president of this Chap- 
ter, I wish to express my fullest appreciation of the honor per- 
mitted me in serving as your presiding officer and the regard with 
which I hold this position as a token of the continued confidence of 
my fellow members. 

The year just past has seen the victorious culmination of the 
great war and an upheaval in the world’s affairs beside which our 
own situation with respect to the scheme of things seems infini- 
tesimal. However, I am sufficiently optimistic to think that, not- 
withstanding the prevailing unrest and the apparent lack of social 
co-ordination, we are on the threshold of a new era, a period of 
stability and better understanding, and that we may again look for- 
ward to, let us hope, a long season of activity and achievement for 
our profession. 


It is to the great credit of our Chapter membership that the 
past year has not lacked for a showing of definite accomplishment 
and that interest in the matters which have been under discussion 
has been sustained by a fuller attendance at our meetings than 
might have otherwise been expected. A perennial hope of the 
Chapter for permanent quarters has at last been realized by our 
agreement with the San Francisco Architectural Club for joint 
occupancy of the premises leased by them from the Building Mate- 
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rial Exhibit at O’Farrell and Stockton Streets. The rooms have 
been designed and furnished by the boys in a manner to reflect the 
greatest credit on their ability and good taste. Mention is due Mr. 
Fred H. Meyer for his activity in promoting this happy result and 
also an expression of regret that the untimely death of Mr. Dodge, 
the late manager of the Building Exhibit, deprives the Architec- 
tural Club and the Chapter of one who was most anxious to serve 
and promote the aims and welfare of these organization. 

The Chapter has inaugurated a movement for a new building 
ordinance for this city and has enlisted the aid of all the contrac- 
tors’ associations, the Real Estate Board and Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the present time the matter is in the hands of a special 
committee of the Real Estate Board and it is hoped to go beyond 
the city ordinance and work also for a State building code, with 
which the new city ordinance can be made to conform. Steps have 
already been taken to secure the services of an expert in drafting 
these laws. 

The meetings given over to the discussion of the post-war pro- 
gram of the Institute were marked by sincerity and frankness and 
the willingness of the membership to devote time to the fullest con- 
sideration of the post-war committee’s questionnaire. 

The method of receiving bids and the letting of contracts has 
been a subject under discussion between a committee from the 
Chapter and the General Contractors’ Association, in order to cor- 
rect certain abuses complained of in this connection. After several 
meetings and the promulgation of a set of rules by the General 
Contractors, it was felt by your executive committee that the sub- 
ject was too large and important to have the discussion confined to 
a single group and therefore a request was made to call a confer- 
ence of all interested. It is hoped that this will lead to a more 
uniform method of handling bids and contracts and the adoption of 
a code that will be just and equitable to our clients and the con- 
tractors. 

A revised constitution and by-laws conforming to the Institute 
standard has been adopted and furnishes an improved vehicle for 
the conduct of the Chapter’s affairs. 

It is with no regret that I mention the expunging from the Chap- 
ter’s accounts all reminder of Assembly Bill No. 1126, by the pay- 
ment of the balance due the Southern California Chapter. In this 
connection I believe it behooves us to prepare for an amendment 
to our present registration bill which will bring it in line with the 
Institute’s recommendation and the more recent legislation in the 
Eastern States. 

The past month has shown a better financial condition for the 
Chapter and a sincere effort on the part of our delinquents to pay 
up—in fact, much more than is apparent from our secretary’s re- 
port which ends with the fiscal year. 

It is a cause for thanksgiving and congratulation that of the fif- 
teen members of our Chapter who served in the Army, Navy, Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. during the war all have returned to join us 
in our activities. 

It is a source of deep regret that during the past year the Chap- 
ter lost its last surviving charter member, Mr. Thomas J. Welsh, 
who spent an honorable lifetime in the practice and advancement of 
his profession. Charles Kenitzer, an honorary member and pioneer 
architect of distinction, also passed away during the year at a very 
advanced age. 

My thanks are due to the executive committee, whose loyal sup- 
port I have enjoyed, and particularly to Mr. Bruce, our secretary, 
who is faithfully and uncomplainingly performing the arduous 
duties of secretary and treasurer without a strike, walkout, plea for 
shorter hours or raise in wages. 

With the conclusion of these remarks I venture to express one 
hope and that is that during the forthcoming year the Chapter will 
do the one thing that is essential for the placing of the architec- 
tural profession on its proper plane—give your earnest and loyal 
support to your Institute, the American Institute of Architects, and 
let us see if we cannot make San Francisco Chapter’s membership 
one hundred per cent A. ‘I. A. 

Thanking you for your consideration, 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 
Minutes of 249th meeting (special meeting), held Tuesday, Au- 
gust 26, 1919, at Blue Bird Cafe. 
Present—Huntington (presiding), Baeder, Baker, Blackwell, 
Field, Gould, Knox, Loveless, Park, Nevin, Richardson, Svarz, Wil- 
latzen, Williams, Ziegler. 


Subject of meeting: “Increase of annual dues and such other 
matters as need attention.” 

Mr. Baker was called upon to report for ways and means com- 
mittee on the question of increasing the annual dues. He reported 
collectible a potential amount of about $500 annually and a reason- 
able budget of $1,000, given in detailed amounts. 

At this juncture a letter from Mr. Albertson was read, suggest- 
ing a method of raising the funds necessary in three ways: 1, In- 
creasing the dues of all resident members $5 per annum; 2, increas- 
ing the sinking fund by contributions and by bequests from mem- 
bers; 3, yearly assessment against members who have been busy. 

Mr. Gould moved.that the letter be made the subject of discus- 
sion. Motion carried. 

Mr. Gould moved the adoption of the $5 increase. Motion carried. 

Mr. Field moved that the sinking fund be increased by donations 
and bequests of the members. Motion carried. 

Mr. Loveless moved that a committee be appointed to bring back 
a report on the method of assessing “members who have been 
busy.” Motion carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the notice to members cov- 
ering the proposed changes in the by-laws, due to the proposed in- 
crease of dues, and a summarized statement of the budget be sent 
in connection therewith. 

A communication from the Chamber of Commerce relative to the 
G. A. R. memorial monument designed for Yesler Place was read 
and the design for same considered. Mr. Willatzen moved that it 
was the sense of the Chapter that design as submitted be not ap- 
proved. Motion carried. It was concurred in that Messrs. Loveless 
and Baker prepare and send a communication in answer to the let- 
ter received. 

A communication from the Master Builders calling for opinions 
relative to making a charge against the owner for each bid sub- 
mitted was read. Mr. Blackwell moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with the Master Builders, bringing up for discus- 
sion the possible solution in the establishment of a quantity sur- 
vey system, and that the committee report back to the Chapter be- 
fore any action be taken. Motion carried. 

The subject of junior membership was brought up and it was 
the sense of the Chapter that the membership committee take im- 
mediate and active steps to bring about the formation of a junior 
organization, with affiliation with the Chapter. 

Mr. Gould asked that the matter of the proposed Federal building 
be considered. The secretary recalled having written to the super- 
vising architect in June, proffering the services of the Chapter in 
the selection of a site, etc., to which no response had been received. 
The secretary was asked to write to Mr. Whitaker on the subject. 

Mr. Gould called the attention of the Chapter to the impending 
zoning need, and it was concurred in that the Chapter take the 
initiative in the matter by arranging a luncheon with members 
from the City Council, the Real Estate Board, and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and that an effort be made through Mr. Loveless to 
secure Mr. Cheney of Portland and San Francisco to address the 
meeting. Meeting adjourned. LOUIS BAEDER, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 


Minutes of the 250th meeting, held Friday, October 3, 1919, at 
6:15 p. m., at the Blue Bird Cafe. 

Present—Huntington (presiding), Albertson, Alden, Baeder, 
Baker, Bell, Blackwell, Borhek, Field, Gould, Gove, Josenhans, 
Knox, Loveless, Mann, Myers, Naramore, Richardson, Wilson, Wil- 
latzen, Willcox, Ziegler. Guests: Messrs. Cheney, Doyle, Merri- 
man, Vogel, Hoffman. 

The minutes of the meetings held June 4, June 11 and August 26 
were read and approved. 

Mr. Gould, reporting for civic design, stated that the proposed 
G. A. R. monument should be closely watched by the Chapter to 
prevent its being foisted on the public. 

Mr. Willcox called the attention of the civic design committee to 
the approach to Lake Washington, now being considered. 

Mr. Baeder, speaking for the legislative committee, stated that 
the permanent organization of the State Board of Architect Ex- 
aminers had been effected, with him as chairman, Mr. A. J. Rus- 
sell of Tacoma as secretary-treasurer, and Mr. A. Warren Gould 
as the third member. Also that legal opinion gives June 11, 1919, 
as the date of its passage and December 11, 1919, as the last day 
on which those practicing at the time of the passage of the act may 
register without examination. 

(Continued on page 102) . 
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THE PACIFIC PLUMBING FIXTURES COMPANIES 


Companies have expanded. There are now over 400 men: em- 
ployed in their factories. 

The Pacific Porcelain Ware Company Plant No. 1 was started in 
the year 1908 at Richmond, California. In 1912 the Pacific Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company Plant, which is also located at Rich- 
mond, was started. In March, 1916, the plant of the Western States 
Porcelain Company, located at San Pablo, which is now owned by 
the Pacific Porcelain Ware Company, was taken over. 

At the two Pacific Porcelain Ware Company’s plants at Richmond 
and San Pablo, a complete line of plumbers’ vitreous china sanitary 
ware is manufactured, and at the plant of the Pacific Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company all the sanitary plumbing fixtures made 
in enameled iron are produced. The main office and display room 
is located at 67 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Five years ago the Pacific Plumbing Fixtures Companies were a 


[’ is hard to realize how rapidly the Pacific Plumbing Fixtures 
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small firm, struggling with the problem of working out new proc- 
esses of manufacture. During the last few years these problems 
had grown, owing to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary mate- 
rials during the period of the war. However, all these difficulties 
were successfully overcome by the fact that they were enabled to 
secure all the needed materials in California, and in spite of all the 
obstacles in their road these companies succeeded in producing a 
quality of ware which experts say is surpassed by no other manu- 
facturer in the United States. 

They are doing a world-wide business and are selling in every 
country in the Orient and west coast of South America, as well as 
the Pacific Coast States. 

Their original artistic designs have created much comment 
among the architectural profession, who are ever willing to favor 
a manufacturer who has the courage to depart from tradition and 
create the new and beautiful. 
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(Continued from page 99) 

Mr. Blackwell spoke of the extended effort required to secure 
the passage of the registration act and moved that a vote of thanks 
be extended to the chairman and members of the committee. Mo- 
tion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Field, public information committee, presented a progress 
report, at the conclusion of which the president spoke of a rumored 
report of propaganda to be instituted by the Master Builders which 
would seem to be deleterious to the architectural profession, and 
the committee was asked to investigate. 

_ The notices of the proposed change in the by-laws was read, at 
the conclusion of which Mr. Baker moved the adoption of the 
change of the by-laws, as follows: 


ADOPTED CHANGE IN By-Laws. 


Article ITI. 

Section 3.—Annual Dues: The annual dues to the Chapter for 
members shall be fifteen dollars; for associates, twenty dollars; 
and for Chapter members, twenty dollars. Any member, associate 
or Chapter member who has both his residence and his place of 
business at a greater distance than twenty miles from the City 
Hall in Seattle shall pay one-half of the annual dues above de- 
scribed. Honorary associates, honorary Chapter members and cor- 
responding Chapter members shall pay no dues. 

This change to become effective January 1, 1920. 

The motion having been duly made, and seconded by Mr. Field, 
was carried. 

Mr. Loveless reported for the committee on relations of draughts- 
men to architecture and read a notice outlining the purposes of the 
organization to be formed, which had been sent to various archi- 
tects, and that October 15 had been set as the date for a meeting, 
when the organization will be discussed by the draughtsmen in con- 
junction with some of the architects. 

Mr. Gould moved the approval of the report. 
and carried. 

Mr. Gould reported the progress of the Memorial Auditorium, 
which was received by the Chapter with enthusiastic acclaim. 

Mr. Charles Henry Cheney was introduced as the speaker of 
the evening, whose subject was “City Zoning.” Mr. Cheney brings 
to bear a pleasing and forceful manner of address, add to which 
a deep study of his problem and a wide experience, and presents a 
convincing argument for the need of a permanent City Plans Com- 
mission, and of scientific city zoning. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Gould moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Washington State Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects that the time has come 
when the City Council should establish a permanent City Plans 
Commission, with power and duties similar to such commission 
now actively at work in Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere; and that the first work of such a commission 
be to advise a practical zoning plan for the protection of industries, 
business and home owners in Seattle. This resolution being sub- 
mitted by a committee to wait upon the Mayor and Council with a 
request that an ordinance be passed creating such a commission.” 

Motion to adopt the above resolution was carried. 

Mr. Blackwell moved that a vote of thanks be given Mr. Cheney 
for his very instructive address. Motion carried. 

Mr. Borhek introduced the subject of the State Capitol Group 
Plan, calling attention to the fact that since the competition for 
the same was held the State had acquired considerable more prop- 
erty, opening up a vista to the Pacific Highway, and in conclusion 
moved that a special committee be appointed to consider the con- 
ditions as they exist today, with a view of reconsidering the main 
axis of the group. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. LOUIS BAEDER, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH 
MEETING OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth regular meeting of the 
Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the City Club, 
EKighth and Broadway, Tuesday evening, September 9. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, Mr. Patterson, the follow- 
ing members being present: 

J. E. Allison, W. E. Erkes, Reginald Johnson, J. P. Krempel, 
A. C. Martin, H. M. Patterson, A. W. Rea, A. Rosenheim, A. 
Wackerbarth, H. F. Withey. 

Dr. Shedd of Occidental College and Mr. E. C. English were 
guests of the evening. 

Minutes of the 127th meeting were read and approved. 


Motion seconded 
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‘ Under committee reports, Mr. Withey, chairman of the city plan- 
ning committee, stated that the civic center committee appointed 
by Mayor Woodman had concluded its sessions and rendered a re- 
port to the Mayor, said report recommending as a site for a civic 
center in Los Angeles what is known as the North End district, the 
property bounded hy Main, Temple Street and Broadway, and run- 
ning as far south as needs would demand. This report carried the 
further recommendation that the library be placed west of Olive 
Street and south of Fifth, and that as much property be purchased 
as future needs might require. As a site for the Auditorium no 
recommendation was offered. As the city administration was 
changed in July, nothing came of the report. However, Mr. Withey 
said, it was generally expected that the new Mayor, Mr. Sny- 
der, would soon take up the matter and possibly appoint a planning 
commission in the near future. 

For the committee on competitions, the secretary reported for the 
chairman that a competition for the Fullerton high school had been 
instituted, with Mr. C. M. Winslow appointed as advisor to the 
School Board, and that the president of the Chapter had named 
Messrs. Rosenheim and Withey as members of the jury of award. 

The matter of designing decorations for the city on Armistice 
Day, November 11, is to be in charge of the Mayor’s fiesta commit- 
tee. The secretary reported that the president of the Chapter had 
appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. Bergstrom, Winslow, 
Davis and D. C. Allison to confer with and assist the Mayor’s com- 
mittee. The various members of the Chapter would be invited to 
co-operate with the committee and the entire work to be performed 
in the name of the Chapter. 

For a report of the executive committee, the secretary read the 
minutes of the 96th and 97th meetings, held on June 10 and Sep- 
tember 2, respectively. 

A resume of a letter from Reginald Johnson was given by the 
secretary. It referred to a newspaper advertisement by a build- 
ing concern of Pasadena, which advertisement called the attention 
of the public to the fact that in the organization of their office they 
were able to save their clients a certain percentage of cost over 
“the old fashioned way” of employing an architect, general con- 
tractor, etc. A general discussion followed, but it was the con- 
census of opinion that no action on the part of the Chapter was 
necessary at this time, as the advertising was on the part of one 
man only and was not general. 

Under the head of “Papers and Discussion” Dr. Shedd was in- 
troduced and gave a very interesting illustrated talk on his experi- 
ences in Persia and the architecture of that country., 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. with the president expressing 
the appreciation of the Chapter to Dr. Shedd. 

H. F. WITHEY, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING OF OREGON 
CHAPTER, A. I. A.. AUGUST 22, 1919 


The regular monthly meeting of Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., was 
held at the residence of President Jacobberger, August 22, 1919. 

Members present—Jacobberger (president), Holford, White- 
house, Schacht, Bennes, Allyn, Johnson and Smith. 

The ballots for four applicants for membership were counted and 
same were duly elected, namely: A. Sutton, H. A. Whitney, O. R. 
Bean and C. D. James. 

Mr. Schacht reported the successful picnic of the Builders’ 
Exchange. 

Bills for clerical work were presented in the sum of $31.85. On 
motion by Whitehouse, seconded by Schacht, the executive commit- 
tee was requested to authorize payment of same. Motion carried. 

On motion of Bennes, seconded by Schacht, an assessment of $5 
per member was proposed to pay outstanding debts. Motion carried. 

On motion of Whitehouse, seconded by Bennes, a vote of thanks 
to the president was proposed for the gracious and pleasant even- 
ing’s entertainment provided by him and enjoyed by the members 
and their ladies present. Motion carried. 

: ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING OF OREGON 
CHAPTER, A. I. A.. SEPTEMBER 25, 1919 


The regular monthly meeting of Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., was 
held at the University Club, September 25, 1919. 

Members present—Jacobberger (president), Whitehouse, Hol- 
ford, Doyle, Lawrence, Webber, Post, Schacht, Lewis, Bean, James 


and Smith. 
(Continued on page xiii) 








